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Dr. T. Benton Peery Goes 
to War 


T. Benton Perry, S.T.D., reported at th 
end of June at a U. S. Army port of em-— 
barkation for overseas service as a chap 
lain. He has resigned as pastor of St. Mat 
thew’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For fifteen years Dr. Peery served as} 
pastor of this prominent downtown church,| 
where he was successor to Dr. Edwin Heyl | 
Delk. Previously he had been associate’ 
pastor of First Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and pastor of Trinity Church, Lakewood, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Peery was born in Japan, a son of. 
the Rev. Dr. R. B. Peery, a pioneer mis- 
sionary. He was graduated from Midland 
College and from Gettysburg Seminary. 
He was a soldier in the first world war. 
Before entering the ministry, he spent 
some time as a teacher of music. 

As chairman of the Church Papers Com- 


‘ mittee of the United Lutheran Church, Dr. 


Peery has been active recently in formula- 
tion of editorial policies to be put in ef- 
fect in THe LuTHERAN at the end of this 
year. He is also a member of the ULC 
Church Music Committee. 

Dr. Peery has served as president of the 
Gettysburg Seminary Alumni Association 
and, from 1941 to 1943, president of the 
East Pennsylvania Conference, 
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The Gates stand Wide Open 


Party by divine guidance, partly by drafts upon the resources that became 
available for conflict with the enemy, and partly by the co-operation of nations 
who discerned the menace of dictatorships, the world is now at the gateway 
of a new period in its long history. 

In fact, we are beyond the entrance: we are through the gateway, en route 
to a regime with unparalleled opportunities for progress and happiness. Never 
before has the idealism which is implied in, and drawn from, divine revelation 
oeen so hopefully and winningly championed. Never prior to this war was the 
orostitution of the products of man’s inventive genius to base uses been so 
hhorough and unscrupulous. Never has resistance to common dangers drawn 
so large a proportion of the earth’s people into close, self-protective fellowship. 
+ is not surprising that the multitudes are hopeful of a new era where peace 
yrevails and God’s good and gracious will for man is being realized. 

It is understood that caution must be exercised and confidence in human 
ature subjected to safeguards. The devil does not commit self-destruction, but 
ather rages the more violently as his defeat grows more and more inevitable. 
t is less the weakening of evil and more the vitalizing of goodness that is at the 
hreshold of human endeavor to achieve a new and better world. 

This can be made a better world in which to prepare for eternity. It will be 
o uplifted if it is permeated with the high purposes of Christians. 
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NEW SECRETARY ATTENDS BOARD MEETING 


Parish and Church School Board Reviews Past, Looks to Future 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, held in 
the Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 27, was characterized by sin- 
cere thanksgiving to God for His guid- 
ance, by hearty rejoicing because of 
past accomplishments, and by an earn- 
est facing of problems which lie ahead. 

One of the highlights of the meeting 
was the welcome extended to a new 
member of the staff, Miss Eleanor 
Stelzner, who succeeds Mrs. Mabel B. 
Fenner as associate secretary in charge 
of children’s work. Miss Stelzner was 
born in Philadelphia, Pa., was grad- 
uated from the Philadelphia Normal 
School for Women in 1938, and taught 
Grades 1-4 in the Lankenau School for 
Girls from 1938 to 1942. In 1943 she 
taught for one term in the public school 
system of Philadelphia. 

Miss Stelzner is a member of Christus 
Lutheran Church, and has had wide 
experience in church work. During the 
absence of the regular deaconess, she 
served as parish worker in St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Easton, Pa. She also 
served at the Willow Run, Mich., Mis- 
sion Project during 1944, doing special 
work with children. At the same time 
she taught in the school system of the 
community. She also taught in several 
vacation church schools, and served as 
teacher of leadership education courses 
in a number of Lutheran community 
schools and in Gethsemane Leadership 
School for Christian Workers in Phila- 
delphia. During 1945 she pursued a 
special course in education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in order to re- 
ceive her degree. 

Miss Stelzner is already known to 
many church school workers through- 
out the United Lutheran Church be- 
cause of her contributions to The Par- 
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ish School magazine. The Parish anc 
Church School Board is confident thay 
under her consecrated and inspirec 
leadership the Children of the Churck 
and the other programs of Christian} 
education for children will continue taj 
make progress. The Board bespeak 


Miss Eleanor Stelzner, Associate Secretary 
in charge of Children's Work 


the earnest prayers and hearty co- 
operation of the church for its new 
associate secretary. 


Mrs. Fenner's Work Highly Valued 

The Board expressed its deep ap- 
preciation to Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, 
who found it necessary to resign from 
the Board as associate secretary in 
charge of children’s work. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“It is with real regret that we record 
the resignation of Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner 
as associate secretary of our Board. 
Mrs. Fenner has been directing the 
Children of the Church for five years— 
and has assumed her share of field 
work for this same period. She came to 
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this work with a background of work 
with children beginning eleven years 
ago. Needless to say, the period during 
which she has served the Church has 
been critical in the history of our pro- 
gram of Christian education in this age 
group. The integration of former pro- 
grams and organizations demanded a 
high order of Christian statesmanship. 
The success of the whole movement can 
be set to the credit of Mrs. Fenner 
more than any other person. Her pa- 
tience, understanding, and selfless co- 
operation have placed their stamp upon 
the whole program of child nurture in 
our church. She has maintained the 
confidence of the whole church from 
the beginning and transferred it to the 
movement she led. She has also been 
a most co-operative member of the 
staff, and in all cases assumed her full 
share of its work with grace and ef- 
ficiency. 

We wish here to record our thanks 
and good wishes to Mrs. Fenner in her 
retirement from active service as a 
staff member, and to express the hope 
that she will always find opportunity 
to use her talents in continued work 
with the Children of the Church and in 
the program of our Board.” 


Literature Reviewed 

Careful attention was devoted to the 
new literature which has appeared 
since the last Board meeting. The 
Christian Growth Series has now been 
in use for nine months, and a veritable 
avalanche of approval has been be- 
stowed upon it. Its use has been far 
more extensive than had been antic- 
ipated. In the third quarter, sales 
totaled almost 76,000 sets of Primary 
Leaflets, more than 73,000 Junior Study 
Books, and more than 64,000 Interme- 
diate Study Books, with Teachers’ 
Guides in proportionate quantities. 

The Augsburg Uniform Lessons were 
also carefully reviewed, and plans were 
laid further to strengthen this Series 
and make it increasingly helpful. 
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Workers Prepare 

As an experiment, current and un- 
dated literature was prepared for use 
in camps and summer schools during 
1945. The use of this material is sur- 
passing all expectations. More than 
1,600 copies of the workbook for inter- 
mediates, and almost 800 copies of the 
workbook for seniors have been dis- 
tributed. 

More than 4,500 leadership education 
course cards were awarded to workers 
who completed leadership courses dur- 
ing the past six months, of which num- 
ber 1,175 were granted to workers who 
pursued courses on “How to Use the 
Christian Growth Series.” Unfor- 
tunately, the number of leadership edu- 
cation courses pursued by teachers of 
The Augsburg Series was not at all 
proportionate to the number pursued 
by teachers of the Christian Growth 
Series. 


Looking Ahead 

Members of the Board were elated 
and gratified that the Children of the 
Church program is continuing to meet 
with a fine response throughout the 
church. During the past year the chil- 
dren again exceeded their budget, this 
time by almost $3,000. During the year 
the Children of the Church contributed 
a total of $14,847.46 for the various 
causes of the church. 

The Rev. William S. Avery, the new 
associate secretary in charge of en- 
listment, attended his first Board meet- 
ing and presented detailed plans out- 
lining his proposed program through 
which he hopes to lead the church to 
become increasingly conscious of the 
importance of winning more people for 
the Sunday school, and through the 
Sunday school for Christ. The goal set 
for Mr. Avery’s department is a Sun- 
day school enrollment of one million 
by 1950. Early responses to Mr. Avery’s 
efforts are gratifying, and the Board is 
proceeding in full confidence that the 
goal will be attained. 
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Hospitality—Mark and Tommy begin their Visit 


‘“Here’s the lane,” Tommy shouted. 
“You turn in here.” 

Obediently my husband turned the 
car. Deep ruts dug by wheels and 
weather threatened to leave us astride 
the raised center of the lane. 

‘Rough on tires,’ Jerry muttered. 
He couldn’t complain too loudly with 
the nephew of the farm owner perched 
. on the edge of the back seat. 

The farm buildings ahead of us 
looked to me as though they could be 
duplicated a hundred times over, but 
to Tommy every board and shingle had 
individuality. No “personally conducted 
tour” was ever more enthusiastically 
ballyhooed. Tommy shouted and roared 
until his voice slid off into an adoles- 
cent squeak. Mark and Joan bounced 
along beside him. Their eyes fairly 
gobbled the objects he pointed out. For 
once in their lives both our children 
were practically silenced. 

“Drive on around to the side,” Tommy 
directed. As we did, a beautiful collie 
dashed from the side of the house to 
meet us. Three fat and fuzzy puppies 
half ran, half waddled after her. With 
an angry, snap, she herded them back 
from the rolling wheels. 

“Puppies, Mother, puppies!” This 
time it was Joan who was too excited 
to control her voice. Her hand flew to 
the car door. 

“Watch out,’ cautioned Tommy. 
“Shep is snappish when she has pups 
to look after.” 

“Can’t I pet them?” 

“Not till Shep makes friends with 
you. Here’s Aunt May. Hello; here’s 
the hired man I brought you. Not 
much good, but the best I could do.” 

‘T’ll work harder than he will, Mrs. 
Hartman. See if I don’t,” Mark de- 
fended himself. 
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Mrs. Hartman gave Tommy a quic. 
hug, shook hands with Mark, and cama 
to the side of the car to greet us. ]j 
hadn’t realized that Tommy’s aunt 
would be so much younger than his 
mother. Her short brown hair swept} 
back from her face in waves whic 
only nature or a very superior hair-| 
dresser could achieve. Her crisp cotton 
dress was the last word in simplicit 
and good taste. Friendliness crinkled 
her eyes. | 

“This is good of you to bring our 
‘hired men.’ We need them badly.” 

“You must be hot after that long 
drive. Come in and relax while I fix 
you a cool drink. Tommy can show 
Mark where they’re to sleep. You’re in 
your regular room, Tommy. You boys 
can take your suitcases up there. And 
what’s this? Fishing rods? How do 
you expect to go fishing when you'll 
be working early and late helping 
Uncle Bob?” 

The boys seized suitcases and tackle. 
In his eagerness, Mark almost tripped 
on a puppy. He looked apprehensively 
at Shep, but she only wagged her tail 
encouragingly. 

“Would she really bite if I touched 
a puppy?” Joan asked. 

“Not unless she thought you were 
hurting it. Here,” Mrs. Hartman 
scooped up a puppy, “T’ll bring one into 
the house and you can play with it in 
there.” She held open the screen door 
for us to follow the boys into one of those 
delightful sitting-dining rooms seldom 
seen outside the pages of the household 
magazines. One wall was almost en- 
tirely screened. Soft tones of blue and 
rose tan in the floor covering were re- 
peated in the hand-painted furniture 
and again in the chintz which coverec 
the davenport and a large wing chair 


The Luthera: 


A bowl of talisman roses on a low 
coffee table brought sunshine indoors. 

“Why don’t you folks go with the 
boys and have a look at their room? 
The bunk beds are new, and I’m rather 
proud of the nautical effect, even 
though my husband says it’s out of 
place this far from blue water. I’ll fix 
our drinks while the boys get settled.” 

I followed the boys, but Jerry begged 
off. “I’m going to sit and drink in your 
view.” 

“It is lovely, isn’t it? You don’t 
know what courage it took to knock 
out the whole side of the room this 
way, especially when the rest of the 
family thought it a rather radical 
thing to do to the house Bob’s father 
built. But we’ve never regretted it. 
This side of the house is sheltered in 
winter; so with storm windows in place 
it’s not too hard to heat, and in the 
summer every stray breeze seems to 
wander in here.” 

“Very good taste on their part.” 

“And I’m no longer annoyed with 
my husband for going out just to stand 
and look at the fields when he’s not 
working in them. He can sit right here 
and see a good part of the farm—at 
least enough of it to keep him happy 
indoors.” 

As I returned from satisfying my 
curiosity about the boys’ sleeping 
quarters, I found Jerry reading THE 
LUTHERAN. He looked so surprised to 
see me that we both laughed. 

“So that’s the view you’re drinking 
Meee 

“TI just this minute picked it up. 
Seeing it here on the end table with 
hese other magazines reminded me 
hat I missed reading last week’s 
ssue.” 

Joan lay on the floor holding one end 
yf a rag while a very determined 
yuppy pulled and growled fierce puppy 
srowls at the other. She looked up 
ong enough to give me a very “wom- 
n-to-woman” smile. “Farmers can’t 
fet away from their work either,” she 
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remarked. “Mrs. Hartman said so.” 

“Just as some women always talk 
about their children,” added her father. 

We were still laughing when our 
hostess appeared with a tray of tall 
frosty glasses. Jerry helped her set 
it on the coffee table while Joan 
brought in a plate of cookies. 

“Store cookies,’ apologized Mrs. 
Hartman. “But they are fresh; and the 
fruit drink is my own concoction. I 
hadn’t sugar enough for both.” 

Mr. Hartman came in long enough 
to chat for a few minutes. His resem- 
lblance to Tommy’s father is so striking 
that I felt I had known him a long 
time. The same dark hair going grey 
at the temples. The same quizzical 
eyebrows. The same _ laugh lines 
around the mouth. 

As we drove away, they stood wav- 
ing to us, Mrs. Hartman and Shep near 
the sitting room door, Mr. Hartman— 
a boy on each side of him—near the 
drive. 

‘I hope Mark will remember his 
manners,” I began. 

“I hope so too,” Jerry agreed, “but 
if he doesn’t, he has something more 
important than manners—enthusiasm. 
He and Tommy both have it. They’ll 
pitch in and do all they’re asked to do 
and more. They may not have the fear 
of their elders’ opinions that we had, 
but they are friendly and kind and 
energetic.” 

“But manners are important too.” I 
nudged him to remind him that in the 
back seat we had an audience who 
must not be led to underestimate the 
importance of politeness. 

“Of course they are. But they come 
from inside. I’m hoping a lot from this 
visit of the boys. There’s something 
basic to human thought and feeling in 
understanding the land. They won’t 
get a great deal of it in one summer 
perhaps, but they’ll get something.” 

Joan broke the spell. Elbows on the 
front seat, she murmured, “And we'll 
get something, working Mark’s garden.” 
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The Little African is Baptized—Il 


Baptism is a simple rite, I know; and 
I have had the privilege of baptizing a 
score or more African youngsters. But 
on this occasion it was my son, and I 
was attempting for the first time to 
perform this service in the Loma lan- 
guage. My grasp of the Loma was un- 
certain, and though I had used it sev- 
eral times in church, I never felt at 
ease. Just the opposite. If my audi- 
ence had laughed at my mistakes, or 
even smiled African style—which 
means very, very broadly—I would 
have felt better. Instead, they were 
polite and sat quietly, their faces un- 
readable, saying from time to time, 
“We understand”—which they did not. 


Preparations at Home 

Late Christmas Eve, while Roslyn 
was hanging Kezele’s stocking over the 
fireplace and filling it with one or two 
peanuts and other small things, I went 
over the baptismal service. Slowly and 
laboriously I checked my Loma trans- 
lation with English. When it was time 
to go to bed, I was still dissatisfied and 
uncertain. But I had to use the Loma 
service the next day. The Little Afri- 
can was born in Africa, attended by 
African nurses; he had an African 
name; an African man and woman were 
going to stand for him while he was 
baptized into an African Christian 
church in the interior of Africa. Africa 
would be his home for many years to 
come, and African boys and girls would 
be his friends. It was only right that 
his father, a missionary to Africa, 
should use an African language in per- 
forming the service. 

Christmas morning was cool and dry, 
for the harmattan winds had started to 
blow. Though the service was sched- 
uled for ten in the morning, Roslyn be- 
gan to prepare Kezele at eight. He 
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started putting a long white dress off 
him. At that time his vocabulary wa}) 
limited mostly to motions, but the? 
were vivid enough, and I knew that h 
was angry. I could see that he pre‘ 
ferred a g-string like other Africa 
boys wore (and he had a fine one mada 
from my saddle cloth). But Roslyuxf 
was persistent. Her only son was go 
ing to receive his only baptism—and i 
was not going to be a g-string. Finally; 
being one against two, she compromise 
on a white silk sun suit. I wisely de 
cided that it was useless to carry th 
battle further, and insisted that she le 
him wear the tiny spurs that the loca 
blacksmith had given him. 

At nine-thirty we started for the 
church. Kezele was in a baby carriage, 
Flumo Ku and Behdaba chauffeuring. 
It was getting warm, for the sun had 
taken off its coat and was going to 
work in earnest. The path was rather 
bumpy, but the little fellow did not 
mind, and he and Flumo Ku carried on 
some kind of conversation that was 
unintelligible to me—and to Flumo Ku. 

We were the first ones in the church. 
It was cool and lovely. The people had 
decorated the inside with palm leaves 
and flowers. The church is of mud and 
stick, you understand, and the roof is 
of thatch. The altar, too, is made of 
mud. And everything is rubbed (or 
plastered) with beautiful white chalk. 
It is simple, to be sure, but it is African 
and it is worshipful. It is God’s House 
in Africa. 


The Sponsors 

Lupu, an African Christian, one of 
the finest I have ever met; and David, 
the evangelist for Zorzor, were to stand 
for Kezele. They arrived just after we 
did. Both were eager and smiling. Lupu 
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Little Africans, playmates of Kezele 


has motherhood stamped all over her 
ample body. She came to Roslyn for 
the baby, for more practice holding, 
she said, and Roslyn agreed. She had 
no fear when Kezele was in the worn 
groove of Lupu’s arms. David wanted 
to do some pre-service holding, too, 
and so the little fellow was passed on. 
David is small, with the snub features 
of a frolicsome boy, and he can turn 
on more smiles per minute than anyone 
‘I know. But when he built his house 
of faith, he built it on a rock. I have 
never known it to waver. Roslyn and 
I knew that these two Christians would 
have a strong influence in the life of 
our son in the years ahead, and we 
were happy that they had so willingly 
consented to stand for him. 

At ten minutes to ten the church was 
filling rapidly. The women sat on the 
long mud bench and the wooden 
benches down the right side of the 
church; the men were on the left; the 
children sat up front where their oc- 
casional giggles would be somewhat 
isolated. When the last bell rang, the 
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church was full. David began the wor- 
ship with a hymn—American tune, 
Loma words—then gave the opening 
service, also in Loma. Another hymn 
followed; then the Scripture from an 
English Bible, but translated directly 
into the Loma by David as he read; 
next a prayer, a hymn, and the sermon. 
David preached, in Loma, of course. 

Then came the big moment—Kezele’s 
and mine and all the Christians! Roslyn 
rose and stood at the front of the 
church; Lupu joined her and received 
the baby. David stepped down from 
before the altar and halted beside 
Lupu. I took David’s place. The peo- 
ple were quiet and still. They knew 
how important that service was to me, 
how I had looked forward to baptizing 
my son in their church. I have always 
loved the Africans. I loved them more 
then, for they were with me. Every 
person present, in his solemn, respon- 
sive poise, was doing his best to encour- 
age me. I glanced at Kezele. He was 
smiling. Why, I do not know. Perhaps 
: (Continued on page 11) 


TEXTS AND COMMENTS 


“IN TUNE WITH GOD” 
Read Romans 8:12-17; Matthew 7:15-23. 
Or the splendid messages appearing 
on the ULCA bulletin covers was one 
captioned, “In Tune with God.” Music 
was emphasized as an aid to tuning in 
not only with nature but also with God. 
The organ and the choir lead the con- 
gregation in the stimulation of devotion, 
the uplift of the spirit and the unlock- 
ing of the heart. As we tune in with 
nature when the birds sing, the crickets 
chirp, all living creatures lend their 
voices to the general chorus, and even 
the stars join in the rhythmic melody of 
the universe, so in the praise of wor- 
shipers are our spirits brought into 

closer harmony with the Maker. 


Our fellowship is with the Father, and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. I John 1:3. 

FELLOWSHIPPING WITH THE FATHER. In 
one of the Trotty Veck Messages, the 
question is asked, “Did you ever lie on 
your back, of a clear night, and look 
up at the great dome of heaven and the 
myriad spangles of stardust there?” 
And the practical suggestions are 
added: “An easy road to the madhouse 
lies in puzzling over the infinite of that 
star-spangled endlessness. . . . Better 
to realize that we are part of it, like 
each of the millions of stars in that in- 
comprehensible abyss, and be content 
to observe one another, and cheer one 
another, each with his little light... . 
They are somehow so like us, the stars 
adrift in the dark; . . . yet each little 
star can see all the rest twinkling, each 
shedding its bit of light for all it is 
worth, just as if in myriad co-operation 
of twinkling there was some comfort for 
all... . So twinkle, little star, and keep 
on twinkling! It’s your job.” This 
philosophy of universal fellowship and 
cheer is okay as far as it goes; but be- 
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yond all creature relations is that with 
the “Father of lights.” His Spirit per-. 
vades the universe, and in His fellow-. 
ship and comfort all “the little human) 
lights struggling bravely” through the} 


| 
. 


night may find satisfaction and peace. ) 


Who touched my garments? Mark 5:30. |] 

CoNTACTING THE Saviour. The gar- 
ments of God’s glory drape the uni- 
verse, but in special contact they en- 
wrap them who’approach Him by faith. 
Even so was Moses surrounded by 
Jehovah’s glory at Sinai when the face | 
of the great lawgiver became radiant 
with the reflected light from God’s 
presence. Even so, all who contact the | 
Son of God through faith are trans- 
formed by His spiritual glow and 
energy. A suffering woman believed 
in Him and forthwith was healed of her 
long-time malady when she touched 
only the hem of His robe. “Who 
touched my garment?” asked the Sav- 
iour. But He knew to whom the heal- 
ing virtue had gone forth. She had 
walked “straight through the dark to 
find Him there,” and had knelt “in faith 
to touch His garment’s hem.” 


The Spirit of glory and the Spirit of God 
resteth upon you. I Peter 4:14. 

CoNTROLLED BY THE Spirit. Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek has strikingly told of 
the guidance of God’s Spirit in her 
personal and family life: “One of my 
strongest childhood impressions is of 
mother going to a room she kept for 
the purpose on the third floor to pray. 
She spent hours in prayer, often be- 
ginning before dawn. When we asked 
her advice about anything, she would 
say, ‘I must ask God first. And we 
could not hurry her. Asking God meant 
waiting upon God until she felt His 
leading. And I must say that whenever 
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mother prayed and trusted God for her 
decision, the undertaking invariably 
turned out well.” Of guidance in her 
own life the generalissimo’s wife has 
testified: “I used to pray that God 
would do this or that. Now I pray that 
God will make His will known to me. 
His guidance means certainty ... and 
when I am sure, I go ahead, leaving 
the results with Him.” 


But live according to God in the spirit. 
I Peter 4:6. 

Livine “Accorpine To Gop.” St. Peter 
writes revealingly about imprisoned 
spirits with carnal desires who have 
been “judged according to men in the 
flesh” but who by grace are released 
and are transformed into free men who 
“live according to God in the spirit.” 
We need not go to the half-starved vic- 
tims of brutality in German prison 
camps to see the results of sin’s rav- 
ages, for all about us are gaunt spec- 
ters of men who are “dead in tres- 
passes and sins” because of carnal 
imprisonment by satanic powers, but 
who may be “saved by grace” and be 
caused to live as freed men in Christ 
Jesus. Christianity substitutes the pos- 
itive power of God’s vitalizing Spirit 
for the negative, the worthless life. 


Therefore by their fruits we shall know 
them. Matthew 7:20. 

Bearing Goop Fruit. The native 
stretcher-bearers and faithful helpers 
of our soldiers in New Guinea and 
other islands of the Pacific have shown 
by their sympathy and aid what it 
means to be “Christian.” It has been 
said that “many a mother’s prayer will 
be answered and her son will return 
home because Christ and His teaching 
were brought to the hills of the Owen 
Stanley range.” Foreign missions will 
have many new champions when the 
boys come home. The most convincing 
“evidences of Christianity” are not in 
fine spun arguments but in the fruits 
of Christian lives and works—in indi- 
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vidual and social transformations from 
sin, to righteousness throughout the 
ages. “For in Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision; but faith working through 
love.” 


“Draw us to Thee; and teach us 
E’en now that rest to find, 

Where turmoils cannot reach us, 
Nor cares weigh down the mind. 


“Draw us to Thee; nor leave us 
Till all our path is trod: 
Then in Thine arms receive us, 
And bear us home to God.” Amen. 


The Little African is Baptized 


(Continued from page 9) 

to show that he was ready to do his 
part. I began the service. Lupu’s and 
David’s replies were instant and clear. 
Lupu passed Kezele to David. (Kezele 
did not mind; he liked African arms.) 
I placed my fingertips in the water and 
looked at my son. He solemnly re- 
turned my gaze and seemed to say, 
“Don’t be nervous, Dad.”. I paused in 
the sacred stillness; then went on: 
“Byron Kezele Sadler, I baptize thee: 
Kayah na dazegezu, Due na dazegezu, 
Gala Gawvey na dazegezu.” When I 
had closed with prayer, I looked down 
to find the little Christian’s eyes on me 
again. But they had no message that 
time; he was too sleepy. He glanced 
at the three people grouped around 
him, looked toward the congregation, 
started to smile, and fell asleep be- 
fore he could finish it. The last hymn, 
in spite of the fervor with which his 
fellow Christians rendered it, did not 
waken him. His part was finished. 

When we reached home, I undressed 
the Little African and placed him in 
his screened bed. As I lowered the top, 
he opened his eyes. Then he gave that 
submerged hiccup chuckle, and said (it 
seemed to me), “You'll do better next 
time, Pop. But thanks just the same.” 


Be the Dosh 


THE attenuated size of this issue—to 
use a ten-dollar word meaning “thin” 
—is the resultant of more than one in- 
fluence. First of all, it will remind our 
readers that the rationing of paper by 
the government is unchanged and THE 
LUTHERAN’S consumption for the year 
must be 25 percent less than the 
amount used in 1942. As for this par- 
ticular number, we are paying our 
quota for an extra sixteen pages bor- 
rowed for the issue of June 6, which 
carried sixty-four pages. 

A contributory objective served at 
this date was assistance to the Printing 
Department, where a vacation week is 
arranged each year. July 9-14 was 
1945’s period; during those days “a 
skeleton crew” was on duty at the 
printery. Next week the issue will re- 
turn to its usual size—forty-eight pages 
—and with the usual schedule of de- 
partments and contributions. 


CHAPLAIN GIETZ IN BRITAIN 


WHILE no fixed and unchangeable 
rule applies, THe LUTHERAN endeavors 
to bring weekly to its readers a letter 
or story which was written from some 
of the areas of combat in which Amer- 
ican or Canadian troops are engaged. 
Last week’s contribution came from 
Chaplain J. St. Clair Bousum, whose 
attachment is to an outfit fighting in 
Northern Italy, where they toiled up 
trails and scaled mountain precipices. 
He, of course, was with them. This 
week’s contribution is from Chaplain 
Harold R. Gietz, who describes the re- 
quirements of a religious adviser whose 
“parishioners” are in the same neigh- 
borhood and in contact with the same 
attractions for many successive months. 
The problems of courtship and mar- 
riage, of wise advice and good conduct, 
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are brought to the chaplain for con- 
sideration and solution. One can easily 


realize the tremendous responsibilities 


of the officer to whose desk these in-) 
ternational courtships and matrimonial 
alliances must go for approval, delay, | 


or denial. But evidently Chaplain Gietz 
has won the esteem of both the G.I.’s 
and their officers. 


MORE TIME NEEDED 


Tue LuTHERAN has again learned 
from actual experience that answers to 
questions often involve more work 
than the questioner supposed. We 
noted several references to synodical 
service flags in the reports of 1945’s 
conventions of synods, and jumped to 
a conclusion that all our constituent 
bodies had received at their 1945 meet- 
ing the numbers of their members— 


| 


| 
| 


men in uniform, women in uniform, — 


casualties, and chaplains—in the serv- 
ice of their country. We asked for re- 
plies by July 1, having in mind a re- 
port to our readers on or near July 1. 

But when the presidents of the 
synods, to whom our inquiry was ad- 
dressed, sent their replies, we learned 
that figures were not as easily available 
as we had assumed. To date, reports 
from seventeen synods have reached 
us. Others are in process of prepara- 
tion; but since they require correspond- 
ence with the pastors or secretaries of 
congregations, we cannot have the in- 
formation sought before a date in Au- 
gust. We are, however, publishing the 
totals received to date, as follows, for 
17 of the 32 synods: 


Men in ‘Uniformine See vie 85,477 
Women in Uniform oun eneen 2,312 
Casualties®.8 Wee ae Ri ee 2,285 
Chaplainst 7.20. See ae 160 


From two of the larger synods— 
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Illinois and Kentucky-Tennessee—the 
total in uniform was not divided; all 
are reported under “Men in Uniform.” 
THE LUTHERAN respectfully requests 
the synods from whose congregations 
no report was available at their con- 
ventions, to send in the totals. It is 
assumed that a “service flag,” or its 
equivalent, is prominently placed in 
every church auditorium, thus creating 
a record from which the figures desired 
for publication can be compiled. The 
number of chaplains is known to the 
synod’s president. Reply to a letter 
from him or from the synod’s secretary 
will supply the information. There is 
need for promptness to meet THE Lu- 
THERAN'S date of publication. 


PALESTINE AND THE JEWS 


THE Watchman Examiner (Baptist), 
in its issue of June 28, declares, “The 
sufferings of Jews under Fascist and 
Nazi tyrannies in Europe should com- 
pel the civilized world to demand that 
a Jewish commonwealth be established 
in Palestine. In the reshuffling of peo- 
ples in Europe Jews will be forgotten.” 

Maybe so, but in our opinion, there is 
no previous instance in which leaders 
of Jewry were guilty of indifference to 
the interests of their fellow believers. 
As for consideration of Palestine as a 
Home for Jews, it was a source of dis- 
agreement before Hitler made Anti- 
Semitism the spearhead of his policy of 
invasion. Had the German counsellors 
of the Fuehrer not destorted the facts 
of world experience and thus misled 
themselves into the conviction that 
they were a superior race, “Herren- 
volk,” they would have known that 
persecutions are always a boomerang 
to those who adopt them. As for 
Judaism, it seems to be least vigorous 
when it is least subjected to hostile 
‘orms of discrimination. From that 
s0int of view, tolerance is the most ef- 
ective approach. 

There is only one conclusion which 
s logically reached by Christians rela- 
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tive to Judaism as a religion and that 
is recognition of an obligation to lead 
them to the acceptance of Jesus as 
their Messiah and of His atonement as 
the righteousness which gives them the 
right to inherit eternal life and the ul- 
timate promised land. Christians are 
not commissioned to judge Israel; judg- 
ment is the prerogative of God alone. 
But for the Christian Church to give to 
Judaism a parity with its own revela- 
tions and thus cease efforts to gain 
their loyalty to Christ would be heresy 
and deceit. 

Always excepting the measures of 
Anti-Semitism to which all Christians 
should be opponents, much of the un- 
willingness of the Christian Church to 
underwrite the Balfour bargain (by 
which Palestine was promised as a 
Home for Jews) originates with our 
lack of jurisdiction. Certainly the pro- 
posal of our Baptist contemporary to 
make the Jordan Valley a Jewish com- 
monwealth might easily have approval 
by the United States. But we cannot 
speak for an Arab population who have 
been in possession of much of that area 
for five centuries. We cannot tinker 
with the delicate balancing of power 
among the nations which border on the 
Mediterranean Sea or which use it as 
a water-way to reach colonies and 
markets. It is finally illogical to expect 
Christian governments to enter into 
the disputes of a nation which does not 
have either territory or civic organ- 
ization and which claims the right of 
religious isolation on the basis of an 
abstract principle of tolerance. 

What can be and is being done is to 
grant a large measure of freedom to 
the Jews, but to be frank with them 
as to their expectation of support. They 
can contend for racial and religious 
autonomy, but when the exercise of 
this autonomy clashes with the claims 
and objectives which powerful nations 
have and expect to keep—under these 
circumstances, the Children of Abra- 
ham must expect troubles. 
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IMPRESSIVE INAUGURAL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. Paul J. Hoh Inducted Into Seminary Presidency 
By TITUS R. SCHOLL 


Dr. Paut J. How was inaugurated as 
president of the Philadelphia Seminary 
June 26. Graduation of a part of the 1945) 
class took place at the same time, and } 
was followed on the same day by ordina- 
tion of three members of the class by the) 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Following} 
the inaugural, a luncheon was given to 
honor of Dr. Luther D. Reed, upon his 
retirement as president of the seminary. 

Primary purpose of a theological semi- 
nary, said Dr. Hoh in his inaugural ad- 
Secretary Melhorn presents Dr. Hoh dress, is to prepare men for the ministry. | 
for inauguration Scholarship is secondary to this purpose. 

“If the seminary exists to fit men for | 
the ministry, it must above all else lead | 
them to live, think, act, and measure in | 
terms of the ‘Spirit dimension of life.’” 

Life is lived in four dimensions, Dr. 
Hoh declared—the dimensions of space, 
time, value, and spirit. “Ultimately it is 
this spirit—the spirit that brooded over 
the heart of a virgin, and so gave to the | 
world its Saviour; the spirit that brooded 
over a group of believers in this Saviour, 
and so established the church among men: 
the spirit that still broods over the church, 
Synodical Presidents Knubel, Shepfer andnse conaed to aye to eats ia 
asndiRiccher gospel of salvation—ultimately it is this 
spirit that is the first and final dimensior. 
of life. We cannot understand life apart 
from this.” 

After reference to the necessary per- 
meation of the entire personnel of the the- 
ological institutions with this spiritual fac- 
tor, Dr. Hoh continued: “All the semi- 
nary’s instruction must be alive to the 
spirit realities and values in the subjects 
taught. The Bible must be taught in the 
most scholarly way the professors know. 
Every valid finding of sound, critical bib- 
lical scholarship has its full right in the 
curriculum. But the vital spark of the 
Ex-president Reed and President Hoh spirit must never be smothered under a 
at luncheon bushel of technical detail.” 
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“Lutheran doctrine must be taught. But 
there can be a presentation of Lutheran 
doctrine that, while historically accurate, 
is spiritually barren. The living truth in 
the doctrines, in the Confessions, is what 
men who are to be ministers of the Gospel 
must find.” 

“Finally,” Dr. Hoh stated, “if this all- 
important dimension is to have its full 
place in the life of our students, the whole 
church—the church that supports the 
seminary, the church that is the seminary 
—must live in and measure by this di- 
mension. So long as the organized church 
puts other things in the foreground—build- 
ing programs, financial interests, member- 
ship statistics, social programs, the age 
and looks and handshaking ability of the 
pastor, and other such externals—so long 
will it be practically impossible for the 
seminary to develop within its students a 
primary concern for the things of the 
spirit.” 

We quote further: “I have this morning 
taken responsibility for the guidance of 
this seminary as it endeavors to prepare 
men for the ministry of the gospel. With 
the first president, Dr. Henry E. Jacobs, 
I shall stand for sound Lutheranism; with 
the second, Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, for a 
thoroughgoing scholarship; with the third, 
Dr. Luther D. Reed, for a genuinely con- 
secrated churchmanship. And, with all 
three of them, I shall stand for a scholarly 
Lutheran churchmanship that puts things 
of the spirit first, that seeks in season and 
out of season to prepare men of the spirit 
for the ministry of the gospel of Jesus.” 


The Inauguration 

Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, secretary of the 
Board of Directors of the seminary, pre- 
sented Dr. Hoh for inauguration. Dr. 
Frank M. Urich, president of the Board, 
performed the act of inauguration. 

Officiants at the Commencement and In- 
auguration Service were the presidents of 
the three synods which support the semi- 
nary: Dr. H. Reed Shepfer of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, Dr. Frederick R. Knubel of 
the United Synod of New York, and Dr. 
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Emil E. Fischer of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. The services were held in 
the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia. 

Twenty-one degrees were awarded. 
Bachelor of Divinity degrees were awarded 
to the following seminarians: William John 
Hammann, Maurice Junior Hart, Orval 
Carden Hartman, Philip Richard Hoh, 
Jacob Victor Murtland, II], and Richard 
Herbert Weiskotten; a Certificate of Study 
was awarded to Allen G. Youngblood; also 
four B.D. degrees and eleven Master of 
Sacred Theology degrees were awarded to 
men of the seminary’s Graduate School. 
As his last official act as third president 
of the seminary, the Rev. Dr. Luther D. 
Reed conferred these degrees. 


Dr. Reed's "Selfless Devotion" 


Dr. Emil E. Fischer, for many years a 
member of the seminary faculty, spoke a 
word of tribute to Dr. Reed. “All of us,” 
he said, “have been impressed throughout 
Dr. Reed’s career with the selfless devo- 
tion with which he has approached every 
task. “His concern was always to serve 
unselfishly, with only the good of the 
cause that he had espoused in view. It 
was this characteristic, so consistently 
evident through the years, which led him 
to relinquish his office, even before the age 
of retirement had been determined, and 
thus prepare the way for the occasion 
which we are observing this day.” 

The men ordained by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania are: Orval C. Hartman, 
who will be installed as pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Falls of the Schuylkill, 
Philadelphia, on July 22; Philip R. Hoh, 
son of President Hoh, who becomes as- 
sistant pastor of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Rochester, N. Y.; and Allen G. 
Youngblood, who has been called to work 
among his own Negro folk in West Phila- 
delphia. The president of the Ministerium, 
assisted by the secretaries of synod, per- 
formed the ordination. Dr. Fischer also 
preached the sermon, based upon the 
theme, “The power which God has placed 
at our disposal.” 
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DAY BEGINS AT DAWN 


Devotions for Fliers and Ministry to Ground Forces 


Fill Time of Chaplain Gietz 


EzcutH Air Force STATION, ENGLAND. 

As is true of every other chaplain at an 
Eighth Air Force Station in England, Capt. 
Harold R. Gietz of Castleton-on-Hudson, 
New York, is present at briefings every 
dawn to hold devotions for fliers who take 
off on missions and who know that some 
may not return. 

When the control tower announces the 
return of the aircraft to the field, he goes 
out to dispersal 
areas to comfort 
exhausted 
youngsters who 
have seen best 
friends_ shot 
down literally 
on their wing 
tips. 

If there’s a 
crash on a take- 
off or landing— 
such accidents 
sometimes occur 
—Chaplain 
Gietz helps pull 
bodies out of 
smashed airplanes and administer last rites. 

But aside from that and from conduct- 
ing services and writing letters to kin of 
men. killed in action, Captain Gietz, as a 
chaplain with the 93d Bombardment 
Group—oldest operational B-24 Liberator 
unit-in the Eighth Air Force—faces a 
number of problems that confront the pas- 
tor. serving with American troops over- 
seas... a 

The 93d left-for England in August 1942. 
Though its air crews have since been re- 
placed again: and again, the group’s ground 
personnel—i.e., mechanics, -bomb-loaders, 
clerks, parachute riggers, cooks, etc.—havé 
undergone few changes. Since September 
1943. when the last ground crews returned 
from Africa where they maintained and 
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Chaplain 
Haroid R. Gietz 


serviced 93d Liberators which participated 
in the historic first mission over the 
Ploesti oil fields in Rumania, hundreds of 


the outfit’s ground men have been on a ff 


highly stationary status for soldiers—same > 
barracks, same station, same English town 
about twenty miles away. 

“Unlike soldiers in the front lines,” said 
Captain Gietz, “the ground soldiers at an 
airfield fight in this modern war with tools 
and specialist skilts. They lead a relatively 
normal life in a country where the peo- 


ple—and that of course includes girls— 
speak the same language.” 


Talking of Marriage 

Almost every day, a soldier and his Eng- 
lish sweetheart are sent to the chaplain by 
a squadron commander. Before the com- 
manding officer approves an application 
for marriage, it is the custom to send the 
prospective bride and groom for a talk 
with the field’s chaplain. In this bomber 
group, a period of four months must 
elapse between the time of application 
and marriage, even though regulations for 
the European Theater of Operations re- 
quire only two months. 

“I am not here to discourage marriage,” 
the chaplain explains. “There is nothing 
that brings more joy to a man of God than 
seeing two young people in love with each 
other about to be joined in happy bliss. 
Nevertheless, I speak frankly to the sol- 
dier and to his girl, and ask if they re- 
alize just what marriage means.” 

It is here that the chaplain must paint 
a not-too-happy picture. Too many young 
Americans have never been taught the 
true importance of marriage, he says, add- 
ing: “I always make sure that the English 
girl is told the truth about the United 
States. The GI, because this is his first 
trip away from home, tends toward ex- 
aggeration about America. 
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“T tell the girl that we have slums, that 
we have backward areas, that the United 
States is not the dreamland that Holly- 
wood films have portrayed to the world.” 


Religion Behind the Lines 

Of some periodicals’ claims that soldiers 
overseas are returning to religion, Capt. 
Gietz says, “It may be happening at the 
front; but you must remember that the 
bulk of our Army consists of service troops 
who are behind the lines, hundreds and 
thousands of miles away. To be truthful 
about it, I have seen no mass return to 
religion where I’ve served. Only a small 
minority of the men on this field come to 
services regularly. Perhaps it’s my own 
fault.” 

Once in a while, a pilot or gunner who 
has come through his ordeal of missions 
uninjured, comes in to see his chaplain 
just before going home and pledges that 
just as soon as he’s discharged, he’s going 
to begin studying for the ministry. That 
means Satisfaction to both. 

“T have my happy moments too, you 
see,’ the chaplain says. 


Advice to Chaplains 

Chaplain Gietz has some advice for the 
chaplains who will be going overseas to 
serve with American soldiers. He sug- 
gests: “Talk fundamentals with soldiers. 
They don’t go for wishy-washy language. 
You’ve got to be one of them to get along 
with them. You may even have to use 
their vernacular every once in a while.” 

Before being commissioned for service 
with the Army Air Forces, Captain Gietz 
was pastor of Grace Lutheran Church in 
North Bellmore, Long Island. After grad- 
uating from Wagner College, Staten Island, 
New York, in 1937, he attended the Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and was ordained in September 
1940. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Gietz, 
and his wife, Mrs. Rosalie Gietz, live at 
2 Williams Street, Castleton-on-Hudson. 
Trinity Lutheran Church in that town was 
tis home congregation... 
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St. John’s Church, Springfield, 
Ill., Celebrates Diamond 


Jubilee 


JUNE 18, 1870, a little group of men and 
women in Springfield, Ill., founded St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church. The 
first pastor serving the tiny congregation 
was the Rev. Ephraim Miller. In 1871 the 
congregation purchased a church where 
Abraham Lincoln had often attended serv- 
ices during his Springfield residence. In 
1911 they erected a new church in which 
the font at which Abraham Lincoln’s chil- 
dren were baptized is still used. 

June 18, 1945, St. John’s celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary with a Found- 
ers’ Day banquet. More than 500 were in 
attendance. The banquet was the climax 
to a month of anniversary services ar- 
ranged by Pastor William W. Roth, the 
grandson of the Rev. William Schulzke, 
who filled St. John’s pulpit for more than 
fifty years. It also marked the tenth an- 
niversary of Pastor Roth’s service at St. 
John’s. He was remembered with an ap- 
propriate gift. 

The anniversary program began June 
3. A week later the special Diamond Jubi- 
lee Communion Service was held. At the 
evening service Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, 
president of the Chicago Seminary, 
preached the sermon on the theme, “The 
Faith of Good Workers.” 

The anniversary services were held June 
17. Dr. Paul Wagner Roth of Milwaukee 
father of St. John’s pastor, preached at the 
morning service. At the evening service 
the Rev. K. Bruno Neuman, pastor of 
Luther Memorial Church, Chicago, titled 
his sermon, “Diamonds in the Heart.” 

At the banquet June 18 the address was 
given by Dr. R. R. Belter, president of the 
Wartburg Synod. This synod was organ- 
ized at a meeting in St. John’s Church. 

The anniversary was marked by the 
publication of a special anniversary issue 
of the church publication, The Herald. It 
was a 36-page book presenting eighty pic- 
tures of the ehurch and its activities. 
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THE. CHURCH 


From Individual to National Relations 
Abraham Complies with Directions to Make His Posterity the Chosen People 


Sunday School Lesson for July 29: Genesis 17:1-10 


In the Augsburg Teacher for the third quarter of 1945, of which Drs. Mumper an 
Wiencke are the writers, the reader’s attention is directed to a list of twelve “covenants 
into which our Lord God entered with man. In Number One, in point of time, No 
In Number Twelve, the agreement is that whi 
is titled The New Testament. Here the party of the second part is the Son of G 
acting vicariously in man’s behalf. It is ~ 


was the party of the second part. 


new in that faith supersedes the Law by 
which the children of Israel, led by Moses, 
declared their allegiance at Mt. Sinai. It 
is different also in the sign which was es- 
tablished. In the covenant with Noah the 
rainbow is specified to signify God’s dec- 
laration, “I do set my bow in the cloud, 
and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth.” (Gen. 9:13.) 


A Coming Nation 

To the next agreement Abraham was 
the party of the second part, and the “sign” 
for the contract which was divinely di- 
rected was the rite of circumcision. Abra- 
ham himself, though aged ninety-nine, and 
“all the men of his house, born in the 
house or bought with money of the 
stranger, were circumcised with him.” 
(Genesis 17:27). 

The most important distinction of this 
second agreement is not the manner in 
which it is sealed, but its significance in 
the development of God’s plan of salva- 
tion. That one who left Ur of the Chaldees 
and journeyed until he was directed to 
settle in a part of Palestine, responded to 
a particular call: he must leave his home 
and his connections with the worshipers 
of false gods and find another and a better 
habitation for himself and his family. But 
when he had completed that phase of his 
destiny, another and broader relationship 
was revealed to him: He was God’s se- 
lected one to establish a nation on the 
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SCHOOL 


LESS O 
hy Nathan FZ. Melhorr 


basis of descent. His posterity would 
protected against inner and outer destruc 
tive forces until the time arrived when t 
Messiah should come and a spiritual rela} 
tionship should be set up, namely, th) 
Kingdom of heaven. 


A Rite Authorized 


The introduction of the rite of circum 
cision into this arrangement is announce 
but no explanation of the choice is give 
From investigators we know that i 
physical performance did not begin witi 
Abraham, nor was it exclusively practice 
by the posterity of the Patriarch. One c 
read about it, that it had some sanita 
value, but it is not recorded that hygieni¢ 
advantages were given consideration at th 
time of its institution. As to later period: 
of time, its practitioners were scornfully 
referred to by the Greeks and Rom 
To these the Jews made answer in kind by 
calling non-Jews the uncircumcised. 

Under the Mosaic movement, the time 
for its application—the eighth day afte 
birth—was prescribed, and with the pass- 
ing of the centuries the rite was sur- 
rounded with rules for its correct enact- 
ment and with penalties when such rules 
were not followed. It became, and to ¢ 
considerable degree remains to this day, 
sign which devout Jews employ to main- 
tain an external evidence of their con- 
tinued participation in the destiny of 
Israel. We have medical authority for the 
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assertion that it provides reliable and life- 
long physical evidence of its performance. 

Christian writers who devote consider- 
able space to the doctrinal description of 
Holy Baptism make some references to 


circumcision as the forerunner of the ° 


Christian rite. We were a bit startled when 
we looked in our Lutheran Cyclopedia for 
the term to find a single line: “Circumci- 
sion—see Baptism.” Certainly baptism, 
which was universally practiced by the 
Apostolic Church, displaced the rite of 
circumcision; but the latter did not yield 
without controversies. As was true of 
Sabbath regulations, the Gentiles dis- 
-erned nothing in the gospel preached to 


them by the apostles that required the use 
of an action customary among Jews as 
long as their obligation lasted to remain 
a nation and subscribe to a covenant 
which the coming of the Messiah would 
render fulfilled and therefore subject to 
abrogation. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 23-29 
M. Gods Covenant with His People. Genesis 


T. God’s Covenant with Noah. Genesis 9:8-17. 
- God’s Covenant of Peace. Isaiah 54:7-10. 
Th. God’s New Covenant. Jeremiah 31:31-34. 
aoe. peer enane _ Offered to All. Isaiah 
Sat. Man’s Covenant with God. Joshua 24:22-28. 
Ss shat ESS ne Covenant. Hebrews 


Lutheran Chautauqua House 
Observes 20th Anniversary 


LuTHERANS at Chautauqua, N. Y., will 
ybserve this summer the twentieth anni- 
versary of the opening of their head- 
yuarters building. This three-story build- 
ng has provided quarters for thousands of 
uutherans of all synodical connections 
luring the last two decades. 

Services are held at the Lutheran House 
‘hhapel each Sunday morning. Social hours 
ire arranged weekly to bring together the 
arge number of Lutherans who visit 
thautauqua each summer. Nearly 1,000 
egister each year at the House. 

Foreign missionaries on furlough are 
rovided with rooms free of charge at the 
sutheran House. Other guests pay nom- 
nal fees. 

The Chautauqua Institution, about fifty 
niles west of Buffalo, is the original 
Chautauqua,” which gave its name to 
cores of similar institutions during the 
ast fifty years. Chautauqua provides 
ach summer a symphony orchestra which 
ives a long series of concerts, as well as 
n opera company and dramatic company. 
's schedule of lectures and instructors is 
rorld famous. 

Among noted preachers who will be on 
1e Chautauqua program this summer is 
rr. Oscar Blackwelder. He will address 
1e congregation of about 5,000 in the 
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amphitheater on July 22, and July 23-27 
will give a series of addresses on “Find- 
ing Resources for Days Like These.” 


Dr. Graf Honored by Son's 
Congregation 


John Henry Graf, D.D., was honored by 
the congregation and church council of 
Trinity Church, Kenosha, Wis., on the oc- 
casion of the fortieth anniversary of his 
ordination at two special services June 24. 
The Rev. Paul L. Graf, son of Dr. J. H. 
Graf, is pastor of this congregation and 
was liturgist at the services. The sermons 
at both morning services were preached 
by Dr. William P. Christy, pastor of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., president of the Board of 
Directors of Northwestern Theological 
Seminary. It was Dr. Christy’s father who 
officiated at the ordination of Dr. Graf at 
Middlepoint, Ohio, June 27, 1905. 

Dr. Graf, now retired from the active 
ministry, is professor emeritus of Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa., where he was 
professor of German 1923-1944. He served 
in the following pastorates: Leetonia, Ohio; 
Benwood, W. Va.; Mahoning County Par- 
ish in Ohio. He also served the church at 
large in various capacities—as secretary of 
the Western Conference of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, as secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Thiel College, and as German sec- 
retary of the Pittsburgh Synod. 
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THE YOUNG POPUL 


VACATIONS FOR CHRIST—Philippians 4:8, 9; 1 Cor. 6:12; 8:12, 13 


Let us hope that no one takes a vacation 
in the absolute meaning of the word. Va- 
cations are not vacant periods in life. The 
old adage would apply, “Satan always 
finds work for idle hands to do.” 

Vacation is the unfortunate name for a 
change in the routine of life. While there 
is such a thing as a “postman’s vacation,” 
it is not quite so foolish as it is pictured. 
I remember a good friend who walked the 
beat in his home town with a bag of mail, 
who took his “off” to go on long hiking 
trips. I used to receive postcards from 
him mailed at many faraway places. If 
he did walk, just as he walked on his beat, 
he was under no hard and fast schedule. 
He could start when he pleased, go where 
he pleased, and stop when he pleased. No 
doubt that was a good vacation for him. 
Others would prefer an entire change of 
occupation. 

We are so constituted that we need a 
change now and then. Some of us need 
it more than others. It should not be va- 
cant time, wasted time, but time spent in 
clearing the cobwebs from the mind and 
renewing vitality. 


For the Body 


Vacations should produce health. We no 
longer believe that the body is an enemy 
to be subdued. There is no antagonism 
between health and piety. Indeed, we care 
for our bodies as the temples of our souls. 
We know that ill health may be most de- 
pressing on our spirits, and that to shorten 
our lives by careless ignoring of the laws 
of health is to rob God of years that might 
be devoted to Him. 

Any congregation will cheat itself when 
it denies its pastor a vacation. He will be 
able to do vastly more when he is on the 
job if he has relief for a reasonable time 
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from its responsibilities. “They say” tha 
“the devil never takes a vacation.” Buf 
who ever suggested that his satanic maj) 
esty was a worthy model for anybody? 

A good vacation will be proved by thq 
vigor with which we re-enter upon ouj 
work. 


For the Mind -- 


Many pastors load up their trunks wit 
books for their vacation reading. Other 
leave the planning of another year’ 
preaching for vacation leisure. Within rea 
sonable limits this will be a profitable us 
of a vacation. But it can be overdone. Fo 
years I have taken some writing with m 
on vacation. The advantage is that on 
is not on a strict schedule, nor are ther 
the interruptions by phone and doorbell 
Just how much serious mental work on 
should do on vacation must be a matte 
of judgment. Again we remind ourselves} 
that vacations do not mean vacant minds.| 
They offer splendid opportunity to “catch 
up” on one’s reading. | 

Vacations offer opportunities for riding 
hobbies that our regular work denies us. 
We should be mentally alert to our new 
surroundings and a notebook or diary will 
preserve for us much of the good things 
we read, or see or hear. A camera will 
also be a help in making a permanent 
record. There is some truth in the obser- 
vation that the worst of travel is that we 
must bore our friends with the details on 
our return. At least we will have the 
record for our own amusement. Vaca- 
tions should leave us mentally rested. 


For the Spirit 

There is temptation to misuse the free- 
dom of vacations. We are away from the 
folks who expect certain standards from 
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us. It is easy to lower our ideals, or to 
Zive them a vacation and be as careless 
morally as the rest of the vacationists. We 
certainly do not move away from God, 
sven though we move away from the 
church and Christian neighbors for a time. 
[he memory of our vacations should not 
oe accompanied by the blush of shame. 

We should be better, not worse, for a 
vacation. Our experience of God should 
srow. Indeed, the principle is just as true 
yn vacations as the rest of the year, that 
we either grow spiritually or we lose. 
[There is no level place on which we can 
tand still. What an opportunity the vaca- 
ion freedom offers to meditate on God’s 
race and to realize the divine Presence! 

It is strange that so many regular church 
ittendants fail to find a church on vaca- 
ion Sundays. They are missed in the 
iome church, but how much better their 
yastors would feel about them if they 
new that they were in church some- 
vhere, Attendance records in our churches 
how that many do not get back to a reg- 
lar schedule of attendance for a month 
r two after they return from a vacation. 
et us accept the principle that a vacation 
hould mean spiritual growth. 

Think back to your vacations. What did 
hey do for you physically, mentally and 
piritually? How did you spend them? 

Sd * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 29. Next 

opic, “Using My ‘Spare Time.” 


chimes for Brooklyn Church 


A DEDICATION service was observed June 
4 when a memorial gift of tower chimes 
ras presented to Advent Church, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. This service and the unveiling 
f a beautiful plaque, were in charge of 
1e pastor, the Rev. Fred Crossland. The 
laque was unveiled by the Rev. M. F. 
Jalz of Newark, N. J., who presented the 
ywer chimes in loving memory of his 
arents, the Rev. and Mrs. A. R. Walz, and 
is brother Carl. The Rev. A. R. Walz was 
astor of Advent Church from 1912 to 
24. The Rev. Fred Crossland brought 
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the message and paid fitting tribute to the 
ministry of Pastor Walz. 

Advent Church was organized in De- 
cember 1908. Soon afterwards a basement 
church was built. In February 1930, a new 
church and parsonage, valued at $100,000, 
were erected and dedicated under the 
present pastorate. 

The chimes gift is appreciated by the 
parish, and is an improvement which 
helps to make the church more beautiful 
and worshipful, as the hymns of the 
church chime forth from its tower. 


Prison Congregation 
Observes Anniversary 


D-Day means Dedication Day at West- 
ern State Penitentiary, located at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The last Sunday in June was 
set aside to celebrate the dedication of the 
Prison Chapel. At its dedication three 
years ago the Chapel of the Good Samar- 
itan was the second of its kind in the 
nation. It has been a house of prayer and 
source of blessing to hundreds of men who 
have found new hope and faith within its 
walls. Originally an old hospital building, 
it was rebuilt by prisoners. Church and 
community groups in the Pittsburgh area 
provided the furnishings and windows. In 
preparation for the anniversary of the 
dedication, the chapel was renovated. 

A well-filled chapel greeted the guest 
preacher, the Rev. L. Redelfs, St. Paul’s 
(ALC), Pittsburgh, and a group of in- 
terested visitors. 

Several months after the chapel was 
dedicated in 1942 a Christian congregation 
was organized among the Protestant men 
by Chaplain A. W. Stremel, a member of 
the Pittsburgh Synod (ULC). Nine hun- 
dred men have been enlisted for member- 
ship, 34 of whom were received into mem- 
bership June 24. The present member- 
ship is 548, which represents 90 percent 
of the non-Catholic population of the 
prison. This is probably the only organ- 
ized Protestant congregation meeting with- 
in prison walls in the nation. 
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Portrait of Africa 


Missionary Doctor. By Mary Floyd Cushman. Harper. 279 pages. $2.75. 
At a time when others might think of retiring, Dr. Mary F. Cushman started | 
career as a medical missionary in darkest Africa, as fascinating and interesting as thal 
of Albert Schweitzer and other great men in this field. The book, Missionary Doctor 
is the ripe fruit of twenty years of devoted work by a woman with a keen mind an¢ 
appreciation of art and nature, with a heart full of love for suffering humanity and 


strong, childlike faith. 

All of this—coupled with a simple, 
fluent style, permeated by her own fine 
Christian personality—produced a work 
that will fascinate and benefit all who are 
interested in Africa or in medicine or in 
missionary work in general. Apart from 
this, there is a rich harvest in the book 
for students of the most diversified fields: 
the anthropologist will find detailed de- 
scriptions of African customs and art 
crafts (pottery, iron smelting, etc.); the 
naturalist will delight in accounts of plant 
and animal life; the psychologist in the 
fine and searching portraiture of human 
nature; the physician in operations and 
hospital technique; and the student of re- 
ligion in a clear and interesting presenta- 
tion of animistic beliefs with that striking 
underlying monotheism found all over 
Africa. 

Nor will the preacher be left empty- 
handed. What an illustration for a ser- 
mon lies, for example, in the simple words 
of Nahe, an Umbundu woman, about an- 
swer to prayer; “What is the matter? Did 
not God answer my prayer? Yes; God 
sent the answer, but I had turned out of 
the way, so the answer could not arrive!”; 
or in the person of that fine Christian, 
Sapunga, a dispenser in the hospital, who 
when questioned about the mistakes of 
another helper would say: “Ndona, I 
know my own sins and I confess them to 
God. I have nothing to say about the 
faults of others.” 

There are scenes that are unforgettable: 
The boy, for whom funeral rites were 
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already being held, resurrected by thg 
nasal feeding tube and converting th 
whole village to. Christianity; or the mis 
sionary facing the firing squad of a grow 
of irresponsible soldiers and being save 
in the last minute by a hen and he 
chickens; or the little six-year-old “nurse, 
Vikomo, destined from her ate 
birth (the first one in Angola) to become 
a Christian doctor, deftly administering 
medicine with the eye-dropper into the 
inflamed eyes of little sufferers, her owr 
age, who tightly shut their eyes to every 
adult attempting to help them. 

A book like this does more to combat 
race hatred and to promote understanding 
between nations and peoples than many 
speeches and conferences. There is not ¢ 
word of criticism of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment under whom Dr. Cushman 
worked, such as Decree 77, which barred 
the use of the native language in all 
schools. This book is a monument to the 
victory of Christian faith and love which 
conquer the world against all odds. 

ERrIcH VOEHRINGER. 


Bugle Call 


Trumpets of God. By N. M. Ylvisaker 
Augsburg. 176 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. YLVISAKER in his Foreword says he 
is offering not “just another book—not an- 
other theological book—not even only an- 
other religious book.” He says he has triec 
to “show the unreasonableness of unbelief 
the tragedy of doubt, the certainty of the 
assurance of faith, the strong foundatior 
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f conviction and the sure hope of life 
ternal.” 

A careful ‘reading and re-reading of the 
fteen chapters of his book leads one to 
ounter his negative description of his 
ook by a positive statement. It appears 
> be above all else a good “War Book”! 
here are fifteen pages of quotations from 
stters and statements by chaplains and 
ank and file men on the positive influence 
— God’s Word upon men’s hearts and 
1inds under the stress and strain of war 
xperiences. 

There are illustrations and conclusions 
‘om the author’s contacts with chaplains 
nd officers and men as he visited the 
amps and service centers in his capacity 
f director of the Service Commission of 
1e National Lutheran Council. Again one 
-impelled to commend it as a good refer- 
nce book for quotable poems on the sub- 
cts discussed. No less than eighteen such 
pbems are used in the course of the pres- 
atation of the call and challenge of the 
[Trumpets of God,’ and they have point! 
There is much stress on the message of 
1e Gospel as a need of the world today, 
ad like stress upon that message as a 
[Trumpet of God.” For pastors the chap- 
ron “The Transforming Message” and 
i¢ one on “Now Abideth Faith” should 
cove stimulating. Laymen, reading 
oughtfully, are sure to hear a “Trumpet 
all” to an active exercise of “the priest- 
90d of all believers” for self and for 
llowmen. CHARLES KRAUTH FEGLEY. 


tarts Well 


Of the Imitation of Christ Today. By Wini- 
sd Kirkland. Macmillan. 43 pages. $1. 

Tue first chapter of this book is quite 
teresting and provocative. The second 
apter somewhat less so, the third even 
ss, and so on. There are eleven chapters. 
The book is aptly titled. It is a call to 
\itate Christ in his use of time, his joy, 
s childhood, his understanding of age, 
s prayer life, and four other aspects of 
s life. Of that need we are all agreed. 
it it says not a word about whence comes 
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sufficient power and dedication so to im- 
itate..Him. 

Miss Kirkland’s thesis, stated in the first 
chapter, is that “our vision of God does 
not require withdrawal for holiness. We 
do not dream of seeing God except as we 
identify ourselves with men—suffering, 
sweating, bewildered men... . Today our 
imitation of Christ makes imperative the 
rebuilding of the pattern of civilization in 
accordance with his eternal plan.” 

It is too bad the remainder of the book 
never fulfills the interest aroused in the 
first chapter. 

JoHN Hovianp SARDESON. 


A Hero Speaks 


By the Rivers of Babylon. 
Translated by John M. Jensen. 
theran P. H. 148 pages. $1. 

IT is a long time since this reviewer read 
a book of sermons through at one sitting; 
but he did it with this stirring volume. 

The jacket misled our expectation to 
look for a call to sabotage and bloodshed; 
but only in the last sermon is there any 
suggestion looking in that direction. It 
must have been for later and more ex- 
plicit incitements that the Nazis shot this 
pastor of a small-town congregation in 
Denmark. This is a collection of sermons 
with truly evangelical message. 

Here is great preaching. One finds sim- 
plicity and directness; a freshness with- 
out even a suggestion of the trite; an 
artistry that is not mere cleverness; a 
vividness of imagery that captivates; the 
pulsations of a sensitive heart; and a cour- 
age that dares to lay the prophetic word 
on the conduct of men and societies. 

Munk preached these fifteen sermons on 
the Gospel lessons for the post-Easter and 
Trinity seasons in 1941. Anyone wishing 
a good example of vital preaching on the 
pericope should certainly look here. 

One feels that the translator has done 
an excellent job. The seven-page biog- 
raphy of Munk which Dr. Jensen has 
supplied gives setting to the messages. 

Cart C. RASMUSSEN. 
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By Kaj Munk. 
Danish Lu- 


Source Asked 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

In the April 18 issue of THE LUTHERAN 
you have a letter written by a Pastor 
Walter M. Wick of Middlebury, Indiana. 

He states, “The army admits it is not 
interested in a man’s heart or soul.” 

I have never heard of such a statement 
made by the War Department, and would 
appreciate it very much if you could tell 
me where I can get a copy of the state- 
ment made by Pastor Wick. 

JOHN W. Fry, 
Ist Colh Chee USeAr 


A Word of Appreciation 


Dear Sir: 

I am taking a few moments to drop you 
a line and enclose a few pictures if by 
chance you should be able to use them. 

First of all I want to thank you very 
much for Tue LuTHERAN, which I receive 
regularly and enjoy very much, to say the 
least. I think I speak the mind of all our 
Lutheran chaplains and our Lutheran 
service men when I say we can’t express 
a deep enough appreciation to our Church 


Chaplain Felder, U.S.N.R., conducting services 
in the Philippines 


Illustrations are credited to 
“Official U.S. Navy Photo” 
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for the service she is rendering her men 


bers in the field. All of us will come baa} 


with a greater love for our Church. 


We out here are looking for a hasty vie | 


tory, and we hope and pray that oul 
Church will continue its service to thf 
service men when they return to the} 
homes and churches. 


Chaplain Felder (right) greeting Chaplain 
R. D. Workman, U.S.N. Chief of Chaplains, 
on his recent tour of the Pacific theater 

of operations 


Our work as chaplains moves along sur- 
prisingly well in spite of adverse condi- 
tions and the blessings are great. 

Thanking you very kindly for your con- 
tinued interest. 

CHAPLAIN GEO. FELDER, JR. 
104th N.C.B., Philippines 


A Service Man is Reached 


SOLDIER JOHNNY VOEGLER can vouch fo: 
the statement that the army moves; bu 
so does the church! 

Johnny had been wounded in Europ 
and made every effort to write his famil; 
as often as possible, but for over fifty day 
he had received mail from no one. It’ 
bad enough to be incapacitated at home 
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but it’s still worse to be away from home, 
friends, yes, even your country. Johnny 
had become quite worried about the fam- 
ily, and yet his mail was coming through 
to the States. 

One evening Johnny’s dad went to see 
the Rev. J. Bender Miller (Mt. Lebanon 
Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.) and 
asked him what they could do. Pastor 
Miller picked up the phone and dialed 
Minneapolis, the home of the Service 
Commission. He explained the circum- 
stances to them. They in turn wired New 
York; New York called London; London 
cabled Paris; in Paris one of our chap- 
lains was sent on motorcycle thirty miles 
to the outskirts of the town where Johnny 
was being hospitalized. The chaplain then 
assured him that his family was all right. 
They had a nice talk together that day 
and Johnny realized that through that 
>xperience the Sunday morning sermons 
1e heard preached when still back home 
ook on a new meaning. 

Several days later all of his back mail 
aught up with him after an investigation. 


[The above account is taken from “Echoes,” 
he mimeographed news sheet of Mt. Lebanon 
uutheran Church.] 


A Brotherhood Project 


THE Brotherhood of the First English 

uutheran Church of Austin, Texas, has 
yitten off quite a chunk, but it is not too 
nuch for this enterprising and efficient 
‘rroup of men. They are sponsoring the 
Jolunteer Blood Donor Service of Austin. 
It all came about this way: One of the 
yvomen of the First Church was taken 
ritically ill and was desperately in need 
f whole blood. The local blood bank had 
o type two blood available. Her hus- 
and, together with several laymen and 
he pastor of the First Church, worked 
ll night with the physicians in locating 
lood donors. Her life was saved. The 
usband in gratitude conceived the idea 
f starting a blood donor service, and he 
irned to the Brotherhood of the First 
thurch to sponsor the movement. 
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When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies - Etc. 
Catalog free on request. 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London. Ohio 


The Brotherhood accepted the challenge 
with enthusiasm and set up the necessary 
organization with the result that today 
several hundred people have had their 
blood typed at the State Laboratories free 
of charge and are all on call in case of 
emergency. The blood is donated to any- 
one who is in need. The Brotherhood of 
the First Church manages the agency and 
finances the same as an expression of 
practical Christian service. The city of 
Austin is backing the proposition. 

Recently Mayor Miller and the pastor 
of the First Church, Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, 
appeared on a broadcast over KNOW, tell- 
ing the story and appealing to the citizens 
of Austin to co-operate. Editorials in local 
newspapers have been written eulogizing 
the enterprising and generous spirit of the 
men of the First Church. The Travis 
County Medical Society passed a resolu- 
tion congratulating the Brotherhood on 
sponsoring: this very worth while and 
badly needed project. The State Labora- 
tories through the director, Dr. S. W. 
Bohls, who is an active member of the 
First Church, have co-operated in the 
movement. Jog 184, Sp 
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Greater CEs Clippings 


Laymen of City Organize and Plan 


The Rev. Luther J. Smith, acting pastor 
of Emmaus Church, was honored by the 
church council and members on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination at a special 
Vespers June 17. Pastor Smith was or- 
dained by the District Synod of Ohio June 
16, 1895, in Lewisburg. All the Synod of 
Ohio pastors of Greater Cleveland, with 
the exception of one whose absence was 
necessitated by illness, had appropriate 
parts in the service. Greetings were read 
by Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the United Lutheran Church; Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of the Synod 
of Ohio; and former pastors. The Rev. 
O. M. Walton, executive secretary of the 
Cleveland Church Federation, brought 
greetings. 


The United Lutheran Laymen’s Associa- 
tion of Greater Cleveland has, through its 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308'/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


from home very gradually. 
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HAVE YOU CONSIDERED A JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


Junior colleges have sprung up all over the country in the past few years to satisfy 
demands which the four year school cannot meet: 
Many cannot afford four years of college work and therefore take non 
Many do not want four full years, but wish to study further and peas college life. 
Some are not convinced that they can go on to college. 
Some need to make the transfer from high school at home to a big school away 


By Cuiaupius E. JENSEN 


activity during the past year, helped 1 
bring a closer relationship between t 
congregations of the city. This organiza 
tion is made up of two laymen from eac 
congregation with the pastors as membe1 
with voice but no vote. Quarterly mee 
ings are held. Committees have been ap 
pointed to study and help to further 
work of the church in such fields 
Evangelism, Inner Missions, Social Acti 
and Postwar Planning. The officers 
Mr. Ernest P. Scott of Messiah Churc 
president; Mr. H. O. Walker of Betha 
Church, secretary; Mr. Seth Cummings, 
Calvary Church, treasurer. 


The Lutheran Men’s Council of Great 
Cleveland was organized during the pa 
year. The fundamental purpose of this o 
ganization is to create a better unde 
standing and co-operation among Luthe 
ans of all synods. Mr. Einar G. Carlso: 
Cleveland attorney and a member of t 
Augustana Synod, has been largely re 
sponsible for the development of this city) 
wide activity. | 


Home Mission planning has caught t 
interest of Lutherans here. A Comi 
Committee composed of nine member 


THE ONLY JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE ULCA 
THE ONLY WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN THE ULCA 


MARION COLLEGE 
Marion, Va. 


For information write 


The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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hree each from the Pastoral Associations 
f the United Lutheran Church, the Amer- 
can Lutheran Conference and the Mis- 
ouri Synod, will study home mission pos- 
ibilities and make recommendations to 
he respective Home Mission Boards. 


The Rev. John Grohne, pastor of Cal- 
rary Church, Euclid Avenue and Lock- 
vood Street, has been appointed Lutheran 
tudent pastor for this area. Western Re- 
erve University, Case School of Applied 
science, University Hospitals and Fenn 
sollege have Lutheran students within 
heir student bodies. Calvary Church is 
onveniently located to them all. 


settysburg College 
“ommencement 


THE 113th annual commencement of 
rettysburg College took place May 28. 
‘he Saturday preceding was Alumni Re- 
nion Day on which the quinquennial 
lasses gathered, from 1895 to 1940, to re- 
ew loyalty to Alma Mater. The attend- 
nce at the alumni collation held in Huber 
[all was perhaps the most pleasing sur- 
rise of the commencement season. An- 
ther factor of interest was that the Loy- 
Ity Fund for the year passed the $15,000 
1ark. At the collation, Dr. Hanson, pres- 
lent of the college, announced the estab- 
shing of a Department of Psychology; a 
ourse leading to the degree of Bachelor 
f Arts in the Field of Social Service; and 
1e establishing of a Department of Music. 
Sunday morning, Dr. Franklin Clark 
ry, president of the United Lutheran 
hurch in America, preached the bac- 
alaureate sermon to the 53 members of 
1e class and their parents and friends on 
1e need for idealism, alertness and faith. 
Monday morning, at the commencement 
xercises, Dr. Fry received the degree of 
ioctor of Laws. Six of the nine men and 
ne woman given honorary degrees are 
umni of Gettysburg College. The degree 
* Doctor of Literature was awarded to 
lilliam C. Storrick, battlefield historian; 
loyd C. Keefauver, Doctor of Science in 
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HARTWICK 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 


Dedicated to the Christian Development 
of the Youth of the Church 


Hartwick Offers 


Distinctive Programs leading to the 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees, also 
New Curricula preparing Parish Workers 
and Church Secretaries 


Freshman Camp, Lake Otsego, 
Opens September 11 


HARTWICK IS YOUR COLLEGE 
Write today for literature 
Dr. Henry J. Arnold, President 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We believe the Bible and preach the Gospel” 
THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
WORSHIP 
YOUNG PEOPLE “9 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB (Wed.) 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to ‘‘break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
In order to settle an estate I will sell a build- 
ing lot at Paradise Falls Lutheran Association, 
Paradise, Pa., for a reasonable amount that may 
be offered.—Write: Luther S. Hoffman, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Oe Aa 7Mertiig Perens et ser de*1045 


1} COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10. N.Y. 
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FOR THOSE 
» WHOSERVE x 


STERLING SILVER 


Service 


Medal 


A sterling silver medal to be worn on card or 
chain about the neck, on watch chain or carried 
as a pocket piece. Made up in a shield design 
with embossed stars, stripes and cross on face 
and Luther Emblem stamped on reverse side 
and space for engraving name. $1.00. Engrav- 
ing, 5 cents a letter; minimum charge 25 cents. 


POCKET SIZE 


Service 


Kit 


This practically designed kit includes the Army 
and Navy Service Book bound much more sub- 
stantially than in the regular edition, combined 
through the use of a slip cover with a New Tes- 
tament supplemented by a special section of 
"Prayers for Service Men.’ Khaki or Blue Cloth 
Board binding. $1.00. 


The United Lutheran 
* Publication House «x 


1228 Spruce’ Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
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Education; and Ralph R. Gresh, Doctor ‘ 
Divinity. These three recipients are froifi 
Gettysburg. 1 | 

Among the others so honored was thf 
Rev. Luther W. Slifer, now serving as 
missionary in British Guiana. He receive 
the Doctor of Divinity degree in absentia 

The second recipient of the degree ¢ 
Doctor of Literature was the Rev. Stewa: 
Winfield Herman, Jr., a graduate of th} 
college in the class of 1930 and now on# 
of the secretaries of the International Fedif 
eration of Churches. He is an author an|f 
former pastor of the American Church i 
Berlin, where he served until the out 
break of the war. 

Sister Sophia Jepson, directing sister a 
the Baltimore Motherhouse since 1932, wai 
honored as a “pioneer in the diaconate c 
the General Synod.” She received the de} 
gree of Doctor of Human Relations. 

The other three persons honored re 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Diving | 
Guy E. McCarney, Conshohocken; Woutej 
Van Garrett of Frederick, Md.; and Clar 
ence E. Arnold of Bellefonte, Pa. 

The commencement address was give 
by Dr. Francis B. Sayre, diplomatic ad 
viser to the United Nations Relief and Re 
habilitation Administration. His yall 
came as the climax to the graduation ex 
ercises, at which the audience stood in 
silent tribute in memory of the “more th 
fifty men of Gettysburg College who have 
given their todays as a challenge that we 
may make our tomorrows worth their 
sacrifice,” in the words of Dr. Hanson. 

During the year, the college enrollment 
totaled 357. The summer session enroll- 
ment is 94 men and 40 girls. This is the 
largest civilian summer session enrollment 
in the history of the college. 


Personal 


The Rev. Martin R. Lehfeldt was in- 
stalled as pastor of Dreifaltigkeit Church 
Camden, N. J. (founded in 1857), by the 
Rev. Henry W. Harms, president of the 
German Conference, the Rev. Martin O 
Dietrich and the Rev. Frederick W. Floth- 


The Lutherar 


1eier assisting, June 10. He is succeed- 
ig the Rev. Thilo Gorr, who served for 
) years and is now pastor emeritus. 
Pastor Lehfeldt, although continuing the 
rerman services, has introduced regular 
ervices in English. An innovation con- 
ists of having pupils of all ages in the 
unday school participate in the liturgical 
art of the service. After a brief sermon 
9x the children, the primary and begin- 
ers go to the Sunday school rooms. Others 
ttend the remainder of the service. The 
unday school strictly devotes its entire 
eriod of 45 minutes to teaching. 


The Rev. Alfred S. Pannbacker was in- 
talled as pastor of Grace and St. Paul’s 
hurch, New York City, Sunday evening, 
une 17. The installation was conducted 
y the Rev. Ernest French, president of 
1e New York Conference of the United 
ynod of New York. The charge to the 
astor was given by the Rev. John H. 
prock, vice-president of the conference. 
he charge to the congregation was given 
y the Rev. Horace Ford Martin, Ph.D., 
resident of Biblical Seminary. 

Pastor Pannbacker is the first pastor 
alled to serve in the new united parish— 
union of Grace and St. Paul’s churches. 
his union has given to downtown New 
ork another strong Lutheran congrega- 
on. There are many signs in the church 
‘new vigor. The congregation has over- 
ibscribed its quota for Lutheran World 
ction; it has entered its pastor in the 
LCA Pension Plan; it has arranged a 
tal program in adult education for the 
ll of the year. Pastor Pannbacker is 
ready serving or the Board of the New 


ly 18, 1945 


For your visit to Philadelphia 
MARK SUNDAY NIGHT, 7:30 
on your calendars. Join with the hundreds who worship and fellowship in 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN 


THE FRIENDLY TABERNACLE 
Broad Street and Roosevelt Boulevard 
DR. ROSS STOVER, CHOIRS, SOLOISTS, HYMN SINGING 
A Large Part of the Audience is Youth 
Also: 11 A. M. Dr. Ross Stover (WDAS) 
Messiah Lutheran, “The Friendly Church,” 16th and Jefferson Sts. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


America’s Wartime Center 
for Rehabilitation and Rest 


VISIT 
St. Andrew’s-By-the-Sea 
Lutheran Church 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 


Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or perep ne use Christmas cards. Also cards for 
all occasions, Birt Congratulations, Good Cheer, Get 
Well, and Sympa Ende voldenss True hristian menitinente: 
Each’ exquisite card has some distinctive touch w! 

it instant appeal. There should be a d 


ents large all-year- -round. profits. Write TO-DAY f. - 
P ete information. SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD com PANY 
Dept. 18 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa, 


ROANOKE COLLEGE ---— 
in Virginia | 


Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
oe Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 
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“BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
Employers pay top salaries to accountants 
and secretaries trained THE COLUMBIA 
WAY. Make reservations now for the Sep- 
tember term. S. M. FUNK, Ph.D., President 


Hagerstown, Md. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 


South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 


Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up. 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


WANTED 


Experienced Parish-Worker in Congre- 
gation of 500. 


Pennsylvania city 50,000. 


Address: “The Lutheran” — XY, 13th 
and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$Z50 to $500 
single 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 


4 East 28% St. 
Hotel 14 Fest ae Ny 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES — STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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York Lutheran Inner Mission Society at 
on committees of the conference. i 

As tributes of their respect and appré¢ 
ciation of his leadership various orgary 
izations of the church on the night of h 
installation gave the pastor a set of stole 
a pulpit robe and a gold cross. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Emil Henry Isler 


son of John and Rosina Bauer Isler, entereg 
into eternal rest May 6, 1945, at Ridgewoo 
Long Island, New York. | 
He was born October 19, 1872, at Colle 
Point, Long Island, N. Y., where he was broug 
up in St. John’s Church. His academic a 
theological training were received in scho 
of the Missouri Lutheran Church at Springfiel 
Ill. He was graduated from the seminary the 
in 1897. He was..ordained the same year a 
began his ministerial career by serving 
Peter’s Church, Hale Avenue, East New Yor 


id 


Hill, L. I. | 
In 1907 he joined the Ministerium of Ne 


Carteret, N. J., pastorate during World War 
At the close of this pastorate he returned 
supply work, feeling unable to cope with t 
rigorous demands of parish life. Fortunatel 
he was financially so situated as to be able 
get along without a regular salary. The latt 
years of his life were spent in Ridgewood, i 
comparative retirement and ease with his wif. 
and daughter. 

Mr. Isler was married in his early minis 
to Miss Sophia C. Schwarting, who precede 
him in death in 1934. Surviving are his dagen! 
ter, Miss Emily Isler, and a brother Charles. | 

The funeral service was conducted by Dux 
Henry C. Wasmund at Ridgewood May 10, fol 
lowed by interment in the family plot in Map] 
Grove Cemetery, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 3 

Though not able to do for his Lord an 
Master all that was in his mind and heart, we 
who knew him feel that he too received the 
word of divine plaudit at the end of his career 
“Well done.” H. C. Wasmund. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod o: 
Mississippi will be held in New Hope Church 
Sallis, Miss., July 24 and 25. 

Mrs. F. R. Epting, Sec. 


The sixty-second annual convention of _th« 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod o. 
Virginia will be held at Roanoke College, Salem 
Va., July 31, August 1 and 2. Owing to OPA 
regulation attendance will be limited. 

Ophelia Printz, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Cooper, L. Grady, from 26 N. Portland Ave. 
Ventnor, N. J., to 820 Wildwood Ave., Ea 
Claire, Columbia 22, S. C. 

Dunkelberger, Roy M., from 320 Front St. 
Meyersdale, Pa., to T. W. L. C. Mission 
Tenali, Guntur Dist., South India. 

Lehfeldt, Martin R., from 51 Baker St., Johnso: 
City, N. Y., to 523 Stevens St., Camden, N. J 

Shiery, John H. M., from 3222 14th St., Colum 
bus, Nebr., to 2222 16th St., Columbus, Neb1 


The Luthera 


OUR NEWEST 
POLICY HOLDER 


Make Sure All of Your Children 
HAVE L. B. PROTECTION 


You must do more than care for your children . .. you must 
plan ahead ... provide for their future. Do for them now what 
they cannot do... assure them the protection of life insurance 
during later years. Lutheran Brotherhood Juvenile Term 
Policies do two important things for your children. First—they 
teach thrift while providing increasing insurance protection. 
Second—they guarantee an opportunity to continue their in- 
surance as L. B. adult policies, regardless of physical condition. 
Plan now for your children’s future! Send for details. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFe INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 Second Avenue So. HermanL. Ekern, Pres. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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SOREN KIERKEGAARD 


In recent years much interest has developed in the works of the noted Dan- 
ish (Lutheran) lay theologian, Soren Kierkegaard. Of him Reinhold Niebuhr 
says: “The profoundest interpreter of the psychology of religious life, in my 
opinion, since St. Augustine.” Two publishing agencies—The Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House and The Princeton University Press—have been particularly 
active in producing translations of his works. Translators include Mr. and Mrs. 
David F. Swenson and Walter Lowrie. 


BOOKS BY KIERKEGAARD a FRAGMENTS 


EDIFYING DISCOURSES 
(FwoVolumes), $1.50 each REPETITION 


THOUGHTS ON CRUCIAL $2.75 
SITUATIONS IN HUMAN LIFE THE SICKNESS UNTO DEATH 
1.50 2.00 


Paper, 50 cents 
ATTACK bbtese rary eck srs ee 
50 


FOR SELF EXAMINATION STAGES ON LIFE’S WAY 
$6.00 


TRAINING he CHRISTIANITY 
-00 

THE CONCEPT OF DREAD 

$2.00 WORKS OF LOVE 


CONCLUDING UNSCIENTIFIC (To be published this summer) 
POSTSCRIPT 
$6.00 BOOKS ABOUT KIERKEGAARD 


EITHER /OR SOMETHING ABOUT KIERKEGAARD 
$7.50 $2.50 


FEAR AND TREMBLING LECTURES ON THE RELIGIOUS 
$2.75 THOUGHTS OF poy a KIERKEGAARD 


FOR SELF EXAMINATION and 


JUDGE BOHN) CRSEDNESS A SHORT LIFE OF KIERKEGAARD 


Fuller descriptions on application 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
CHICAGO it PITTSBURGH 22 COLUMBIA 3 


